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AGRICULTURAL. 


OF IMPROVING OUR AGRICULTURE. 


In Address delivered before the Fulton County Agri- 
cultural Society, on the occasion of ils organiza- 
tion, at Johnstown, Oct. 18, 1838, by J. Bue ; 
published at the request of the Society. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SocretTy,—To those who 
can carry back their recollections thirty or forty 
years, the improvements which in that time have 
been made in the mechanic and manufacturing arts 
will appear surprising. Forty years ago we im- 
ported all our cotton, and most of our woollen 
goods, except of household manufacture—all of 
our hardware and cutlery, a great portion of our 
nails, saddlery, hats, &c. and | well remember, that 
a hatter in Albany, to give currency to his hats, 
was obliged to deceive his customers, by putting 
into them bills, representing them to be of British 
fabric. Now most of these, and many other aiti- 
cles indispensable to our comfort, are not only pro- 
duced within ourselves, in quantities sufficient for 
domestic use, but millions in value of them are 
annually exported to foreign countries. Not only 
are they produced in abundance, but they are pro- 
duced at a far less price than formerly. East In- 
dia hum-hums, a coarse slazy kind of cotton goods, 
were once reputed cheap at twentyfive cents a yard. 
We have now better goods, made at our mills, at 
six and seven cents a yard; and it is but little 
more than twenty years, since the invention of 
power-looms reduced the price of weaving from 
eleven and twelve to one and two cents a yard. 
There is scarcely a manufactured article in use, 
which has not, in consequence of the improvements 
in mechanics and manufactures, been improved in 
quality, and diminished in price. 

Whence these great and recent improvements in 
our sister arts? ‘They are not owing tothe dimin- 
ished price of labor; for that has increased, rather 
than diminished ; nor to a reduction in the price of 
provisions—for these, too, are higher than formerly. 
They have been brought about by the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and the consequent development 
of the powers of the mind. The manipulations in 
the arts have been greatly abridged by labor-saving 
machinery, and many of the processes have been 
simplified and cheapened, and the results rendered 
certain, by the aid of science—by a knowledge of 
those laws which Providence has ordered for the 
government of matter, inorganic, as well as organic. 
Mind has been put in requisition, as well as physi- 
cal power. And these changes have in some mea- 
sure been effected by a more systematic arrange- 
ment of business—by a division of labor—and by 


a general and rapid dissemination, by means of the | 


press, of a knowledge of the improvements which 


_j|and independence, 


|enjoyments—the basis of our national prosperity | twentyfour years been at the head of the great ag- 


| provement as the other arts of labor. 


Ifave our labors been xebridged 
improved 
Have our lands 


| last forty years ? 
by the general introduction of 
saving implements of husbandry ? 
increased in fertility, and in the amount of their 
products ? Has the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
on the business of husbandry, been as extensive as 
it has in manufacturing and mechanic arts? The 
valley of the Mohawk was long ago celebrated for 
its fertility and its wealth, Have enterprise, intel- 


with the spirit of the age? I fear these questions 
cannot be answered affirmatively. I fear that it 
will be found, on an impartial investigation, that 


strides, been progressing in improvement, our far- 
mers have too generally been taking a Rip Van 


improvement, and all the common incentives to em- 
ploy them, they have been listies=ly treading in the 
footsteps of their fathers, nnmindful of the salu- 


those engaged in other branches of labor, 


provement, and that our farmers have the power and 
incentives to bring it about, if they would do as 
others do, make a joint stock of their knowledge, 


creased her agricultural products four fo! l, and ye* 
but few of her farmers are owners of the Jand they 
till. They are tenants at a heavy rent, which 


rages at more than eight dollars an acre per annum, 
while the burdens, in the form of taxes, are assum- 
ed by him to be about $140 upon a farm of 500 
acres. ‘Thus the occupant of such a farm pays 
annnally, in rent and taxes, adout 2,500 dollars, 
which of course is a draw-back upon his nett pro- 


Scottish intelligence and industry might annually 
add to his income, 
under all these disadvantages. 

What I have remarked of the increased profits 
of Scotch agriculture, will apply with very little 
abatement, to many districts of our own country, 
and particularly to the county of Dutchess, in our 
state. Entire farms in that county have netted the 
| cultivators an annual profit of fifteen and seventeen 
| dollars an acre. Forty years ago these farms did 
not probably nett a quarter of this sum; and if I 
}am able correctly to identify one to which I make 
| reference, it was, forty years ago, mostly old field, 
|a term denoting worn out land, and was lying in 
| commons ! 

One of the best farmers of the age, a man of 
| science and extensive practical knowledge in farm- 





This is as susceptible of im- 
What pro- 


* | gress in its improvement have we made, during the | 


; 
labor- 


ligence and improvement in rural affairs, kept pace | 


while all the other arts of labor have, with rapid) 


Winkle nap ;—that with all the natural means of 


tary changes which are enlightening and enriching | 


I have said that agriculture is susceptible of im- | 


and thus individually profit by the experience of all. | 
Scotland, in a little more than forty years, has in- , 


Prof. Low, one of her late agricultural writers, ave- | 


fits, and most of which the American farmer, with | 


Yet the Scotch farmer prospers | 


| ricultural school in Prussia. 

if I might be permitted, without being charged 
| With egotism, to cite my own experience in the 
| business of improvement, | would point to my farm, 
hie the Albany barrens, which many of my hearers 
|have seen, I presume, in its present and former 
state—as a further evidence that we can improve 


our lands. ‘Twenty years ago, my soil was poor,— 


very poor —and my farina part of the commons— 
It is now as productive, and its culture 
| affords as liberal a profit, as any of the lands in 
It is worth, for farm culture, 
the interest of two hundred dollars per acre ; and 
this year the product has been greater than IL have 
named, although but ordinary labor was bestowed 


}a@ waste, 
| yonder fertile valley. 


in the culture. It may be said that I have expend- 
This is true. I 
‘laid out extra money and labor to put it into good 
condition, and [ ain now realizing compound inter- 
est upon the amount of the outlay. For having 
put i into good condition, [ am enabled to keep it 
so, and to cultivate it, with as little expense as I 
could cultivate poor lands that would not yield me 
a third of the profit that I now realize. Capital is 
useful to its owner in proportion to the income 
which it brings him; and if by vesting it in farm 
improvements, it is made to yield as much as it 


ed capital in my lmnprovements 


would yield in bank stock, or loaned on bond and 
mortgage, it would seem t6 be prudent, if not wise, 

‘0 to vest it. 

I believe it will not be denied, by any one conver- 
sant with the history of the times, that improvements 
in our agriculture have been trivial, compared with 
those which have been made in the other arts of 
labor, or those which have been made in husbandry 
in other districts and in some other counties. On 
the contrary, it is but too apparent, that, with indi- 
vidual and local exceptions, our old lands have 
been deteriorating in fertility without any material 
A bare 
reference to the wheat crop in the vatley of the 
Mohawk, comparing it now with what it was forty 
years ago, will serve to substantiate this truth, 

From the examples I have cited, and from the 
| personal observation which of you have 
been enabled to make, | think it will readily be 
admitted, that we are capable of greatly improving 
our farming operations, and of thereby adding to 
our wealth, our comforts, and to the substantial 
prosperity of our country. If by means of new 
farming implements—the improvement of our do- 
) mestic animals—and a better system of culture — 
the labor which now netts us fifty dollars, can be 
| made to nett us one hundred dollars—which I con- 
sider within the range of probabilities—we may 
| then double both our products and our profits ; and, 
junder the guidance of correct principles, double, 
| too, our usefulness to society. 

The progress of improvement in husbandry, will 


improvement in the mode of their culture. 


most 





are every day being made in these useful arts of | ing, has affirmed, that by doubling the expense, in| be graduated, in a measure, by the degree of intel- 


labor. 
Let us now turn to agriculture, the parent of all 
arts—the source of our purest and most substantial 





| labor and manure, he has, upon the same land, been 
‘enabled to treble his profits, and to quadruple his 
products. I allude to Von Thaer, who has for 





ligence which directs its labors, “It appears to 
pan strange—and yet we see it to be true”—says 
the Rev. C, Young, “that the more ignorant a man 
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is, the more obstinately is he wedded to his own 
notions and ways—the more ready to scoff at and 
oppose everything that is new. Self-conceit and. 
prejudice, the greatest foes to improvement, are the 
And in vropor- 
tion to the degree of ignorance, in a community, 
will be the hostility to improvement, and the de 


legitimate offspring of ignorance. 


rision, and even persecution, at which all attempts 
at innovation and reform will be met. The spirit 
of improvement is thus cowed, and even smothered, | 
And if oceasionally, a bold genius struggles into 
1 fe, and exhibits his inventive powers, he hazards 
his peace —sometimes even his life. When [far-| 
grave, less than a century ago, attempted to intro- 
dnce the spinning-jenny, which he had invented, 
into the cotton manufacture, he was obliged to fly 
from Laneashire in Eneland, where he lived, at the | 
risk of his life. The first saw-mill ever erected in 
England was destroyed by a mob, because they 
thought it would take bread from the families of 
the sawyers.” Fortunately m our day and country, 
acts of violence towards innovators upon old modes | 
of farming are not to be apprehended. We can} 
only complain of a listless indifference to improve- 
ment, and of a conceited ignorance, which rejects 
the useful, because it is new. 

If our neighbor discovers on his farm a valuable 
mineral, and works it to great profit—we commend | 
him for his good fortune. If the like mmeral 
abounds on our own farms, and we can ‘vork it to 
equal advantage, what course, as prudert men, | 
ought we to pursue? Should we not deem the) 
man highly reprehensible, who neglected such an_ 
opportunity of adding to his wealth, by adopting | 
the example of his fortunate neighbor ? Now what | 
are our farms but mines of wealth, if rightly im- | 
proved? They are certainly so to many cultiva-| 
tors ; and if we will faJlow their example in work- | 
ing the mine, and in husbanding the wealth which | 
it yields, our farms will be such to us. If we lack | 
the knowledge which precedes improvement, let us | 
seek for it, by observation, by study, and a mutual | 
interchange of opinions and information, with our | 
brother farmers in associations like the one I am 
addressing. We shall see and hear, at these meet- 
ings, much that is new,—much that is instructing 
and useful, and much to stimulate us to new exer- 
tions in our business. 

Again—if a man embarks in a speculating bus- 
iness, and prospers in it, how ready are his neigh- 
bors to become his rivals and competitors ? Good 
farming is a speculation—with almost a certainty | 
of gain—without the probability of loss. In ag- 
riculture, besides, competition excites no unkind | 
feelings, as it is apt to do in other employments, or | 
should not, for the improvements of every compet- | 
itor may prove beneficial to all, What one makes | 
does not lessen his neighbors’ profits; but on the 
contrary, has a tendeney to better the condition of 
all around him. There is no monopoly in good 
farming. 

The propensity which has too much prevailed of 
late years, to quit farming for a more lucrative, a 
more genteel, or a less laborious employment, has 
been a great obstacle to agricultural improvement, 
and has tended much to lower the respectability of 
our yeomanry in the public estimation. How many 
farmers have we seen, who were doing well upon 
their farms, allured by a weak ambition, into some 
untried business, in which they had everything to 
learn—how many such, I say, have we seen bank- 
rupted in fortune, and not unfrequently in reputa- 
tion. There is a vast difference in the chance of 





/a man’s improving in the business to which he has 


in practice. 


| instruction, 


been brought up, and his succeeding in a new one, 
of which he knows little or nothing. In the one 
case he has a capital in his experience; in the 
other, he enters into competition, without this cap- 
ital, with those who are far his seniors in skill and 
A farmer may tmprove in his old busi- 
ness, at much less risk, and with less trouble, than 
he can learn a new one. 
interests and his happiness, therefore, who quits 
his farm, or neglects to improve it, upon the untried 
experiment of doing better elsewhere, There is 
no employment which promises a greater portion 
of health and independence, the main sources of 
our enjoyment, than that of agriculture; while the 
return it makes, to skill and industry, is as bounti- 
ful, probably, as is useful to ourselves, our families, 
or our country. 

The first step to improvement, is to acquire bet- 
ter knowledge in our business ;—the second, to ap- 
ply this knowledge to the management of our 
farms. He that is conscious he can improve, and 
resolves that he will improve, will most surely suc- 


_ceed—and the means of improving will readily 


present themselves to hismind. Agricultural jour- 
nals will afford him a ready and cheap means of 
They chronicle and bring to him, 
periodically, at trifling expense, the improvements 
that are continually being made in the business by 


| which he lives, and expects to acquire wealth for 


himself and his children. They convey to him all 
the discoveries in the science, and improvements 
in the art of agriculture, which are made in Europe 
or America, and that are calculated to improve him 
in his business, and advance his condition in life. 
They explain to him the principles upon which the 
new system of husbandry is more productive, more 
certain, and more profitable than the old system ; 
and they demonstrate the correctness of these 
principles by the successful results they give in 
practice. They explain to him the operation of 
manures—as essential to the growth and perfection 
of his crops, as hay, grain and pasture are to the 
growth and productiveness of his cattle—and en- 
lighten him in the means of augmenting, and of 
applying them in the most economical manner, 
They bring to his knowledge every improvement 


'and invention in the labor saving implements of 
| the farm. 
| . . 

/most approved modes of draining—and of render- 


They instruct him in the principles and 


ing salubrious and productive, those portions of his 
farm which have hitherto, perhaps been a prolific 


| ° . . 
source of disease and death to his family, and 


neighborhood—a highly useful branch of modern 


improvement in husbandry, which we have yet to | 


learn. They demonstrate to him, in principle, and 
by numerous illustrations in practice, the utility of 
alternating crops, and instruct him in the economy 
and management of root culture. They treat of 
the comparative value of different breeds of farm 
stock, and furnish the best examples of profitable 
management. They teach useful lessons in garden- 
ing and orcharding, and designate the fruits, roots 
and garden productions most useful to the family, 
and most profitable for market. They abound in 
instructions in household economy, and show, that 
under judicious management, the garden and the 
farm may be made to produce most of the necessa- 
ries, and many of the elegancies and luxuries of 
life. They are in fact a sort of agricultural muse- 
um, in which all that is new—all that is useful in 
farming—may be found, and applied to the individ- 
ual benefit of the reader. ‘They are, in effect, a 


He mistakes equally his | 


— = — —- —_ 
/sort of universal agricultural society, which col- 
|lects into a focus, and from thence diffuses over 
the land, a knowledge of all that is useful in the 
| improvement of the soil. But independent of these, 
ond other advantages I might particularize, agricul- 
tural journals are worth thrice their cost to the 
children of the family, in inducing in them a taste 
for useful knowledge, and a desire to improve their 
minds, their manners and their morals. The good 
| seed, sown in the spring time of life, will produce 
its fifty and its hundred fold, in the summer of 
manhood. 

Another and very important means of improve- 
ment is agricultural societies or associations. 
Although these have been of long standing in 
Europe, and have contributed largely to agricultu- 
ral improvement there, more new ones have been 
furmed in the United States, in the last five or ten 
years, than ever existed with us before. They 
afford a strong indication that the important busi- 
ness of husbandry is commanding, as it ought, the 
particular attention of the American people; and 
that the benefits resulting from these associations 
have become palpable and important. Agricultural 
societies tend to bring under the eye, or to the un- 
derstanding, of each member, and in a great degree 
to the public at large, the best household and farm 
products, and the best agricultural practices, of 
the country or district in which they are established, 
and thus enable each individual to appropriate to 
his own use, the experience and the improvements 
of his neighbors. The example of every good 
farmer produces a beneficial influence upon those 
around him; who seeing his approved modes of 
management, and the advantages resulting from 
them, will not fail ultimately to adoptthem. Hence 
the more good farmers there are, the greater will 
be the ratio of general improvement, and conse- 
quently of public benefit—for it is the earnings 
and products of agricultural labor, that mainly con- 
tributes to the prosperity of the other classes of 
society, and to augment the aggregation of the 
national wealth. When the harvest is short, every 
department of business feels the electric shock. 
When it is abundant, a new and happy impulse is 
given to every sort of business. These consider- 
ations show, that it is the interest alike of all, to 
| patronize and encourage every effort that is made 
|to increase the products of the soil. One of the 
| oldest societies in our country is that in Berkshire, 
'in Massachusetts. I have occasionally attended 
| their exhibitions, traversed the county, and marked 
‘its improvements in husbandry, during the last 
‘twenty years; and I feel a perfect conviction in 
my mind, that the county has been benefited 
;tweny dollars for every dollar expended in premi- 
‘ums, in a pecuniary point of view. But it is not 
|the rapid improvement of the soil alone which has 
| resulted from the establishment of her agricultural 
_soeiety—the improvements of the mind have kept 
‘pace with, or rather preceded, the improvements in 
‘her husbandry. ‘That county has probably the best 
| schools in the country ; and the general intelligence 
of her population ranks high. 

Among other benefits likely to result from the 
establishment of agricultural societies, Mr Ander- 
son, in a late address, before the society, at Dan- 
ville, Ky, enumerates the following. 

“ They will elevate the character of the farming 
and agricultural class of society. They will in- 





crease their general intelligence, their aggregate 
wealth, and give them, as they deserve to have, a 
control over the morals and politics of society. 
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“They will increase the national wealth. 

“They will be not only calculated to elevate the 
character of agriculture, but the standard and spirit 
of education; for as men increase in knowledge 
even of a useful character, aspirations to a higher 
standard in everything else, are enkindled. 

“They will furnish essential aid to the legisla- 
ture of a state. 

“They will greatly increase live stock, in purity 
of blood and quality. 

« They will increase labor saving modes of cul- 
tivation, as well as labor saving machines,” 

As intimately connected with the improvement 
of husbandry, which this society is specially formed 


to promote, perm't me earnestly to recommend an 
early attention to the establishment of Common | 


School Libraries. The improvement of the mind 
must precede the improvement of the soil. Physi- 
cal power belongs to the brute, as well as to man; 


but the application of intellect to aid and control | 


this power, is the peculiar prerogative of man ; and 
it requires no argument of mine to show, that in- 


tellect is efficient and potent, in husbandry, as it is | 


in the other business concerns of life, in proportion 


as it is brought under good culture ;—that a well | 


cultivated mind, like a well cultivated soil, can be 
rendered far more productive in usefulness, than 
one that has not received the advantages of culture. 
Common School Libraries will not only be useful 
in the particular business of farming, but in all the 
relations in life in which we or our children may 
be called upon to perfurma part. All the grada- 
tions in society, from savage life, to the highest 


state of civilization and refinement, have princi- | 


pally been owing to the greater or less cultivation 
of the human intellect. Useful reading not only 
confers positive benefit, by the instruction and ad- 
monition which it imparts, but it often averts posi- 
tive evil, by keeping us from loose or bad company, 
and thereby preventing the formation of idle or 
bad habits. The youth who finds pleasure in read- 
ing, and has the opportunity of storing his mind 
with useful knowledge, will seldom be driven to 
the haunts of vice and dissipation, to indulge his 
grosser appetites. And the mind too, like the soil, 
will srow weeds and briars, thistles and thorns— 
if not made, by good culture, to produce that which 
is comely and useful. 
by the legislature, for the establishment of Common 
School Libraries, if seconded, as [ trust it will be, 
by the public at large, will form a new and auspi- 
cious era in our history, and contribute essentially 


to render us, what we ought to be—a more intel- 


ligent and virtuous—that we may longer remain a 
free and independent —people. 


The judicions cultivation of the soil is now | 


deemed so essential to national prosperity, that it 
has become the settled policy of the most enlight- 
ened governments, to take a direct and efficient 
interest in the improvement of its agriculture. 
Schools of scientific and practical agriculture, in 
which youth are taught the best modes of practice, 
and instructed in the principes upon which that 
practice is based, are continually multiplying un- 
der governmental patronage on the old continent. 
National societies have been established for re- 
warding those who benefit the state by their im- 


provements and discoveries in husbandry, and for | 


diffusing the useful information which is thus 
brought to a common centre—and the rewards as 
well as the service of those who are thus engaged 
in promoting the common weal, are in most cases 
paid from the public treasury. Prussia has wisely 


The liberal appropriation | 


| engrafted instruction in agriculture upon her sys- 
item of common school education; and even in 
‘what we have hitherto considered the benighted 
‘regions of Prussia, and among the oppressed of 
Ireland, we see evidences of wisdom, and the dawn 
of a brighter day, in the establishment of agricul- 
Our sister state, Massachusetts, has 


tural schools. 
been foremost among us to adopt a liberal and en- 
lightened policy toward this her primary branch of 
| industry. 
| State treasury, annually, to sustain and encourage 
| county agricultural societies; and when the law 
|making these appropriations, was about to expire, 
by its own limitation, so well satistied was her 
legislature, of its utility, that the law was renewed 
with great unanimity. ‘That state has also provided 
for an agricultural survey of her territory, which 
has been two years in progress, with a view of 
bringing before her whole agricultural population 
all that is found excellent in the business of her 
farming population. How far New York will pro- 
| fit by these examples of usefulness—or when she 
will begin to imitate them, wi]l depend very much 
upon her farming population. What they demand 
will be granted. fut little need be expected for 
the promotion of agricultural improvement from our 
| public councils, while the farmers themselves gen- 
erally manifest a reprehensible indifference in the 
; matter. 

| In the brief remarks I have made, I have endeay- 
jored to show the practicability of improving our 
| agriculture, and of thereby raising the character 
| 

| 


of our agricultural population ; and have suggested 
some of the means by which the desired improve- 
|ment may be brought about. I have already tres- 
| passed too far upon your patience, | fear, to go into 
jany of the details of improved husbandry. Let it 
suffice to say, that they embrace a better economy, 
and more general application of manures—a system 
| of thorough draining—the introduction of improved 
labor saving machines and implements—the im- 
| provement of farm stock—the exclusion of impure 
/seeds—the extension of root culture—the alterna- 
tion of crops where practicable—the improvement 
/of our common roads--the introduction of system 


into all the departments of farm and household la- 
bor—the cultivation of as much land as can be cul- 
tivated weELL—and the keeping of as much farm 
| stock as can be profitably fed and fatlened—anv No 
Mork. All those improvements have /en made, and 
‘are making,elsewhere. They can be made here ; 
they will be made here, by the intelligence, the en- 


She has disbursed large sums from her 


terprise, and the laudable competition, which this | 


| potatoes necessary in order to insure the most pro- 
\fitable crop, and of the desirable size. This ex- 
periment seems to have been conducted with un. 
doubted precision, and carried to an extent that 
speaks well of the zeal and patience of the culti- 
vator, Mr Moore, Jr. of Trenton, near Utica, New 
York. 

Hie planted potatoes of the same kind in each 
case, and the same soil, all manured exactly alike, 
in eleven different methods, as exhibited in the fol- 


lowing table : 


No. potatoes, Ibs. oz. 


Ist. Planted one eye ina hill, 4) 3 oi 
2d. “ two eyes “ 14 5 2 
3d. “ three eyes 14 3.415 
Mth. “ two sets of 2 eyes each 12 5 
oth. 6 “ 3 “ 20 6 
Oth. 6 ss 4 “ 34 5 10 
7th. “ sets of 2 “ 24 38 
Sth. “ “ 3 “ 27 4 

‘Mth « 6 4 “ O14 4 10 
10th. 6 “ 5 66 3 5 3 
llth. “ whole potato, 11 eyes, 21 i 2 


The size of the potatoes in No, 1 was as nearly 
of the same size as conld well be—in No. 2 were 
good size, even—in No. 3 were some very large, 
and others smaller—-No. 4 were mostly of the same 
size; but all below were a great number of very 
| small size. 


THE TURNIP FLY, 
Hias been uncommonly destructive this year to 
It seems now to be confidently 


' 
} 
} 
| 


| the ruta baga crop. 
jattirmed, in some of the European agricultural 
journals, that sulphur, or brimstone, may be effect- 
‘ually employed as a preventive. One mode of 
jusing it is, slightly to moisten the seed and roll it 
lin sulphur, previous tosowing. The other, to keep 
ithe seed for some time in sulphur, and to sow 
the sulphur with the seed. It is affirmed, that the 
“young plants in this way become so strongly im- 
pregnated with the sulphur, that the fly will not 
touch them. Sulphur is so extremely subtile, that 
itis known to diffuse itself, in a very short time, 
through the vegetable, as well as the animal sys- 
tem ; and it is known to be obnoxious or destruc- 
tive to the whole race of insects. The turnip seed 
imbibes it, and imparts it, with the sap, to the 
young plumule, or stem. Although the prescription 
is now out of season, it should be laid by for trial 
at the sowing season,— Cultivator. 


_society will diffuse and call into action, if its labors | 


‘are judiciously persevered in. 

I am happy to recognize, gentlemen, in the form- 
|ation of this association, a disposition in its mem- 
bers to aid in the work of agricultural improve- 
ment. ‘The object is a worthy one, because it aims 
to enlarge the means of human sustenance and the 
measure of human enjoyment; and by encouraging 
and honoring industry, tends to advance the moral 
character and substantial prosperity of the country. 
I hope you may prosper in these public spirited 
efforts, and that Furron county, may become as 
distinguished in the annals of agricultural improve- 


ready renowned in the history of steam navigation. 


Potatrors.—The following experiment copied 
‘from the New York Farmer, contains very useful 


‘instructions to us in regard to the quantity of seed 


/ment, as the individual whose name it bears, is al- 


| Larner Vecetasces.—-A correspondent at North 
| Bridgton, Maine, writes that some vegetables raised 
there, beat “by a long chalk,” some mammoth 
productions named in the papers, and inquires how 
much better they can do in Illinois. Mr Ithamar 
Brigham raised a beet weighing thirteen pounds, 
others were raised from six to nine pounds each, 
R. S. Bailey Esq., raised a Ruta Baga Turnip 
weighing twentyfive pounds. Mr David P. Knee- 
land of Harrison, raised the following produce on 
an acre: eightythree and one half bushels of corn, 
ten bushels white beans, four loads pumpkins, 





Two children were burned to death, a short time 
since, in Bedford, Cuyahoga county, Ohio by the 
house taking fire. The parents of these children 
barely escaped ; they could render no assistance to 
the little sufferers. 
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EARLY LAMBS. 


Farmers in this country have, hitherto, in order | 
to avoid the care necessary to rear Jambs yeaned | 
as early as January or Ie bruary, and the loss con- | 
sequent on want of attention, endeavored to have 
their lanibs dropped at as late a period as could be, 


and they attain sufficient strength and hardihood to | 


endure the following winter. In this way, with | 
the ordinary mode of treatment, 
saved than would be were they to come at the early 
period named; but they are not the second year 
worth as much to the butcher, and their fleece will 
be lighter than if dropped early. Still, unless 
more food calculated to cause ewes to give a sup- 
ply of milk, such as turnips, rowen hay, or other 
nourishing food, be provided ; and the difference in 
price between early and late lambs is no more con- 


more lambs are 


siderable than it now is, perhaps the present course 
is the best. But from the increasing inquiries 
made in our markets for early lambs ; the more gen- 
eral consumption of mutton of all kinds among the 
people generally; and the better prices that heavy, 
early lambs, now command, we are induced to be- 
lieve that with a little precaution, farmers who 
have flocks of the hardier kinds of sheep may find 
it for their interest, to make the breeding of early 
lambs a part of their business. The time required, 
falls ata period when it is little available as a 
source of profit in any other way, and might per- 
haps be made of account in this. ‘To show how 
the business is managed abroad, we make the fol- 
lowing extract from the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, detailing the process as it is practised ex- 
tensively in the county of Wicklow, for the Dublin 
market 

“The flock of the lamb farmer consists almost 
uniformly of 100 ewes, kept as well as his pastures 
will admit of. Amongs those eight or ten rams 
are put in the beginning of June. Many of the 
ewes will impregnate by the end of July, it being 
natural to this kind of sheep to take the ram at an 
early period, and this tendency on their part, be- 
comes periodical ; so that a much better chance of 
early lambs is had from being in the habit of breed- 
ing them from those untried. If, 
any ewes seem not to have been tupped, the anxi- 
ety of the farmer to obtain the high prices of the 
early market, suggests the expedient of hurrying 
the flock about the barn or a small enclosed yard, 
till they are considerably heated and fatigued, at 
which crisis a number of rams are introduced, and | 
the ewes treated in this manner, in most instances, 


present the farmer, in the month of January, with | 


the expected result of his experiment. 

“The lambs ata fortnight old, are separated 
from the dams, and placed in bracwee pens in the 
lamb house. This is by some 
apartments ; one divided into pens for lambs of dif. 
ferent ages, the other two communicat.ng with this, 
and also with the farm yard; the one to receive 
the dams of the lambs that are in the pens, the other 
to receive the dams of those that have been sold 
off. 

« Tnto these two divisions the ewes, as here dis- 
tinguished, are respectively driven twice a day, 
The dams of the lambs sold off; or, as they may 
be termed, the nurses, are brought out separately, 
and held for the lambs to suck them. They are 
then put away, and the lambs are let into the ad- 
joining apartment to their own dams. While the 


lamb is very young, it is incapable of using much 
milk, and the ewe will it is likely afford sufficient 


; 
after this month, | 





| 
/assistance froin the cow isbn necessary 5 and, 


beginning with a quarter of a pint, each lamb, be- 
‘fore it becomes sufficiently fat, will come to use 
|more than a pint of cow’s milk at a meal, and that 
twice a day, exclusive of the milk of the ewe. 


|The regular practice is to divide the twentyfour 


hours by four equal periods, and to feed the lambs 
with ewe’s and cow’s milk alternately, at intervals 
of six hours. ‘This for the time requires constant 
attention, night and morning, and on that the suc- 
cess of the feeding principally depends. This 
attention must be directed to another object also, 
as well as their feeding, unless great cleanliness 
and regular warmth is particularly observed, the | 
lambs will never thrive. 

“The best lamb feeders have board floors to 
their pens, contrived to let all moisture pass through, 
and be drained away, so that the lambs lie always 
dry and warm, upon wheat straw, which is prefer- 
red to any other for tnis purpose. At about Six | 
weeks old, or sooner, they are fit for the butcher, | 
and produce, according to the time of sale, from | 
20s. to two guineas and a half a piece, aie $4 44 | 

| 


to $11 80). The lowest prices take place late in 
the season, when the ewes have plenty of grass, | 
which increases their milk, and renders the assist- | 
ance of the cow unnecessary ; but at the early sea- 
son, when the ewe’s milk would be so valuable, it | 
is unaccountable that some greater exertion is not 
made to supply them with turnips, or other artifi- 
cial food, 
encroaching upon the dairy, at least to the present 
extent. The foregoing method, includes all the 
rules observed by the chief farmers in the lamb 
trade,—a practice which has caused much wonder, 


various mysteries, but, except in the contrivance 
of the barn, which is certainly made use of, the 
whole is comprised in regularity and cleanliness. — 
Genesee Farmer. 


PIGS AND PIGGERIES. 


The improvements which are annually taking 
place in Agriculture, are seen and felt as much in 
ithe attention that is now paid to the rearing and 
| fattening of good farm stock, as anything. 
| We are pleased to see that the Hog comes in 
'for a share of the attention, and there seems to be 

at this moment a peculiar enquiry throughout the 
| whole Union, what breed is the best, and how can 
they be best and most profitably managed ? 

The increased culture of roots, enables those 
who raise large quantities of them to multiply the 
tenants of the stye, inasmuch as they are enabled 
| to feed them and keep them ina healthy growing 
state at a cheaper rate in many regions, by feeding 





_by experience to be a great improvement. 


*which would preclude the necessity of} ; 





| them with these, than they can by grain. The 
i} hog seems to be a sort of omnivorous animal, that | 
is, like his friend, protector, murderer and devourer, 
man, he can 
which appears to be most congenial to him, is roots, 
nuts and seeds or grains. 

That roots were designed to enter largely into 
his diet, is plainly indicated by the formation of his | 
snout and his habits of using it. Give himachance 
and he will soon demonstrate to you that he not | 
only knows where to find them, but how to dispose 
of them. 

They are not so well calculated to fatten him as 
they are to give him health and strength—to keep 


eat almost anything; but the food | 
| 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
} 





for its sustenance ; but as it increases in strength, 


him alive and active ; but they are a very — 
ingredient in the fattening process, and when com- 


bined with grain, may enter largely into his diet 
while preparing him for slaughter. 

Fruits also, are very grateful to his palate, and 
apples are now coming very generally into use, as 
an article of food for the swine of the farm. Cook- 
ing his food, whatever it may be, has been found 
Hence 
any one who may be desirous of rearing and fat- 


_tening pork to the best advantage, should prepare 


a piggery or building, 
business, 


devoted exclusively for this 
The style and fashion of this building 


heed not be very splendid, though every one may 


consult his own taste and means, in regard to it. 
rte oy 
Three requisites, however, should be attended to, 


| viz:—It should be convenient—it should be warm 


--it should be tight and dry. The size should be 


,according to the number that you wish to keep. 


As a general rule in building or enclosing, a circle 
will take the least stuff, and a square the next less 
quantity, and a parallellogram more than either. 
For instance, a circle twenty feet in diameter, will 
require nearly sixtythree feet of fence or boards to 
enclose it. A square twenty feet each way, will 
require eighty feet, this will contain a little more 
area than the circle; but a parallellogram which 
shall contain as much area as the square (400 feet) 
say forty feet long and ten feet wide, will require 
one hundred feet to enclose it, 

A circle is somewhat difficult to construct, but a 
square is very easy. Suppose you erect a build- 
ng twenty feet square and have your pens on the 
outside—three of the sides will give you space 
enough to accommodate and feed thirty swine. 
You can have your wood, steamers, boilers and vats, 


whi ( in the twenty feet room and feed them all without 
and the success of which has been imputed to such | 


going out of the room by having a lid or trap door 
to lift up and give you a chance to the troughs. 
If you can have it placed on the side of a hill 
where water can be obtained easily, and have a 
cellar dug into the hill, the floor of which shall be 
on a level with the floor of your boiling room, it 
will be very convenient, but if not, a cellar below 
may be made in the usual manner anda granary in 
the chamber above. 

Some years ago there was a communication pub- 
lished in the American Farmer, from Mr Ingersol, 
of Roxbury, and subsequently in the Farmer and 
Gardener, respecting the management of a piggery, 
which gives the most systematic and methodical 
manner of managing swine that we have anywhere 
seen, and we shall publish it soon for the benefit 
of some of our readers, who we know are seeking 
information on this subject.—.Maine Farmer. 





(From the Maine Farmer.) 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP A PIG, 


Mr Eprror,—I am not much of a farmer, but 


| have done something at it, and will, with your leave, 


through the columns of your valuable paper, give 
your readers a statement of my success in raising 
pigs. 

I believe the business of pork raising, is not 
sufficiently attended to vy most of our farmers, and 


| the principal cause is, they do not reckon the profits 


or calculate the difference, between raising pork and 


ibeef. Pork is not only raised in less than half 


the time that is required to raise beef; but it yields 
a much larger profit. 

In July of 1836, [ purchased a sow pig, 
I paid $2, which I still keep. 


for which 
She has been prin- 


|cipally fed on what slops and swill that has been 
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made about the house, and has had nothing else, 
except while she had a litter of pigs upon her. 


She run in the pasture three or four months in the | 


The whole expense of keeping her in- 
PS ant 


surmmer, 


cluding taxes, interest, &c., has not exceeded 25 | 
dollars to the present time, and the first litter of 
The second litter of 


pigs she brought, all died. 
nine, were sold in August, at $2 00 each, $18 00 
The 3d litter of nine—(2 died) 7 sold in 
February, 1632, at $3 
The 4th litter of eleven, sold in August, 
J832, at S2 


21 00 


22. 00 


The sow is now worth 30 00 
The interest on the money received for 
pigs, would be about 3 00 


$94 00 

Deduct for cost and keeping of sow, &c. 25 G0 

Profit, S69 00 

It should also be observed, that the last litter 

of pigs might have been sold for $3 each, but as 

that is a very high price and I was fortunate in 

losing none of them, I let my neighbors have 
them at two. 





This, Mr Editor, I think is a fair statement of 


the facts, and the expense of keeping is as highly 
rated as it should be, for I do not think that five 
dollars worth of food has been given her, except 


swill from the house, that would have been other- 


wise thrown away. 

Now Mr Editor, should not every family keep 
one pig at least, to eat up the offal that is so fre- 
quently thrown out of doors, especially by persons 
who reside in villages and large towns ? 

The only way to relieve hard times, is by pro- 
duction or by economising what is already pro- 
duced. M. M. 

Bangor, Dec. 1832. 





(From the Plymouth Memorial.) 


WHEAT. 

Mr Printer,—Your readers will recollect read- 
ing in your paper some time last spring, sundry 
articles in which the question was fully discussed, 
«Ts it best for the farmers of Massachusetts to sow 
wheat or plant Indian corn?” Not being satisfied 
with theory, I resolved to test the question by prac- 
tice; and falling in with a friend of mine, who 


seemed to be a little touched with the wheat fever, | 


I agreed with him that he should faithfully try an 
experiment by cultivating wheat, and I would as 
faithfully try my luck with Indian corn. The ob- 


ject of troubling you now, is to give the result of 


both experiments to the public, and let each reader 
make such comment as shall best suit himself. 

On the 5th of May last I commenced ploughing 
an eight acre field, in addition to my usual plough- 


ing, that the experiment might not interfere with | 
I paid cash for all the} 


the rest of my farming. 
labor, and gave the current price for my laborers’ 
services. The field had not been ploughed for 
fifteen years, had never been manured, nor used for 
any other purpose than raising corn and rye once 
in eight or ten years, and for pasture when not cul- 
tivated. I put no manure on it and planted it in 
the usual way, making the rows of corn run both 
ways, about four feet apart, and putting four ker- 
nels ina hill. The worms and birds troubled it 


some and I planted the missing hill with beans, 
and the result follows : 





| Dr.—To ploughing eight acres, 





Furrowing, 1,50 
Planting, 8,00 
| Seed corn, 1,25 
| Scare crows, 1,00 
Cultivating both ways, 3,00 
| Hoeing, 18,00 | 
Cultivaitng 2d time, 3,00 | 
Hoeing 2d time, 10,00 
| Hoeing in rye, 20,00 | 
Cutting stalks, 8.00 
Harvesting corn, 40,00 
Do. stalks, 2,00 
Do. pumpkins, 1,00 
Do. beans, 25 
| i 
#14),00 
Deduct half last hoeing as belonging to 
rye crop, 10,00 
| acianeuapeion 
| $1331,00 
| Cr.—By 250 bushels sound corn,  £250,00 
25 do small corn, 12,50 
800 pumpkins, 25,00 
4 tons stalks, 40,00 
Ilusks and buts, 30,00 
Beans, 2,50 
$360,00 


151,00 
Profits, #229,00 
My friend selected an acre of meadow ground, 
which had been planted the year before, and he 
manured it heavy with good manure from his stable 
and pig pen, and the whole expense of ploughing, 
| sowing, seed, and manuring, calling the manure one 
dollar a load, was ¥53,00. 


Deduct exPenses, 





harvested, and measured it with care, and found he 
had thirteen and a half bushels. 

As wheat has no established price in this place, 
each one must cypher out the profits for himself. 

Perhaps I ought to remark that the season has 
been favorable for Indiau corn, and unfavorable for 
wheat; but [ shall continue my corn experiments 
from year to year, and hope the sowers of wheat 
will do the same, and give publicity to the results 
—it js desirable that every farmer should know 
what his neighboring farmers are about. Real im- 
provements should be seized upon and put in prac- 
tice; but we ought to beware of theories until they 
have been well tested by experiment. The loss 
of a whole crop to a farmer is a serious matter, 
therefore if any crop be doubtful he should plant 
but a part of his field with it. Such as are not 
able to lose should scatter their chances. My pre- 
sent impression is, that upon sandy land, no crop 
is so certain, upon an average of many years, as 
Indian corn. If I find myself mistaken I will tell 
the public of it. SYLVANUS BOURNS. 

Indian Neck Farm, Nov. 16, 1838. 


. 








| THINGS A FARMER SHOULD NOT DO. 


1. A farmer should never undertake to cultivate 
{more land than he can do thoroughly ; half-tilled 
land is growing poorer; well tilled land is con- 


stantly improving. 

2. A farmer should never keep more cattle, 
horses, sheep or hogs, than he can keep in good 
order; an animal in high order the first of Decem- 
ber, is already half wintered. 


$24,00 | 


This wheat was the best of any in town; he | 


3. A farmer should never depeud on his neigh 
bor, for what he can by care and good management 
produce on his own farm: he should never beg 
fruit while he can plant trees, or borrow tools 
when he can make or buy: a high authority has 
said, the borrower is a servant to the lender. 

4. The farmer should never be so immersed in 
political matters as to forget to sow his wheat, dig 
his potatoes and bank up his cellar; nor should he 
be so inattentive to them as to be ignorant of those 
great questions of national and state policy which 
will always agitate, more or less, a free people. 
| © A farmer should shun the doors of a bank as 

he would the approach of the plague or cholera; 
banks are for traders and men of speculation, and 
| theirs is a business with which farmers have little 
to do, 

6. A farmer should never be ashamed of his call- 
jing; we know that no man can be entirely inde- 
| pendent, yet the farmer should remember, that if 

any one is said to possess that enviable distinction, 
ihe is the man. 

7. No farmer should ailow the reproach of neg- 
lecting education to lie against himself or family, 
if knowledge is power, the beginning of it should 
be early and deeply laid in the district school. 

&. A farmer should never use ardent spirits as a 
| drink; if, while undergoing severe fatigue and the 
| hard labor of the summer he would enjoy robust 
health, let him be temperate in all things. 
| % A farmer never should refuse a fair price for any- 
| thing he wants to sell; we have known a man who 
| had several hundred bushels of wheat to dispose of, 

refuse 8s, because he wanted &. 6d. and after keep- 
ing his wheat six months, was glad to get 6s. 6d, 
| for it. 

10. A farmer should never allow his wood house 
to be emptied of wood during the summer season ; 
if he does, when winter comes, in addition to cold 
fingers, he must ‘expect to encounter the chilling 
looks of his wife, and perhaps be compelled, in a 
series of lectures, to learn that the man who burns 
green wood has not mastered the A B C of domes- 
tic economy. 

11. A farmer should never allow a window to be 
filled with red cloaks, tattered coats, and old hats ; 
if he does he will most assuredly acquire the repu- 
tation of a man who tarries long at the whiskey, 
leaving his wife and children to starve at home.— 
Com. School Assist. 








Cure For tre Sting or a Waser on Bee.— 
A Liverpool paper states as follows; “ A few days 
ago happening to be in the country, we witness- 
ed the efficacy of the remedy of a sting of a wasp 
mentioned in one of our late papers. 

A little boy was stung severely and was in great 
torture, until an onion was applied to the part af- 
fected, when the cure was instantaneous. This 
important and simple remedy cannot be too gene- 
rally known, and we pledge ourselves to the fact 
above stated.” 





Endeavor to be first in thy calling, whatever it 
be; neither let any one go before thee in well 
doing; nevertheless do not envy the merits of an- 
other, but improve thine own talent. 








Before you give way to anger, try to find a rea- 
son for not being angry. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, DecemBeEnr 19, 1838. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE, 

We had anticipated the pleasure this week of giving 
to our readers the report of the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society on improved machinery and 
agricultural implements ; but the report has not yet been 
made, though it is believed that a decision has been had. 
Any remarks of ours before that shall have been done 
would be premature. 

The committee on Farms, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society, have received as many as thirteen appli- 
vations for the premiums, which they offer for the best 
cultivated farms ; and others were presented, which did 
not come within the time prescribed for their presentation. 
‘he Rev. Morrill Allen of Pembroke, Mass. one of the 
best farmers in the state, and highly competent to the 
duty, was deputed some time since by the ‘Trustees to 
visit every claimant and his premises, with a view to ob- 
tain direct, explicit, and full answers to the several queries 
proposed by the Board, and inquire inte other matters 


pertinent to the subject. On aceount of the number of 
entries the matter cannot be hastily disposed of. A report, 
we believe, may be expected in ile course of the next 
month ; and we shall have the pleasure, as soon as it can 
be obtained, to lay it before our readers. The sum to be 
disbursed, six hundred dollars in four premiums, is cer- 
tainly for this cbject highly liberal ; and as these premi- 
ums will in all probability be continued, we cannot but 
hope they will induce a much more extended and active 
competition; and wake up the farmers in every part of 
the Commonwealth. The agriculture of Massachusetts 
is improved and is improving ; but it has not yet got in 


sight of the point, which we are persuaded it may reach. | 


When the brave General Miller, at the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, in the last war, was ordered to advance and drive 
the enemy from their post in the face of many and most 


formidable difficulties, his answer was “Jl try.” He | 


did try, and accomplish what he undertook. We recom- 
mend this motto for every farmer's coat of arms; and 
where this rule is observed and this spirit is felt in its 
activity and power, only use the means of suecess, and 


success is certain, wherever success js practicable If the | 


load seems large and the ascent steep, then, ‘ Farmers ! 


hitch on more team, put your shoulders to the wheel and | 
goahead.”’ But don't stay there, knee deep inthe slough, | 


at the foot of the hill, where your great-grandfather left 
the team, crying out that you never can get up. Hout! 
man, don’t Jet the sun go down upon your sloth. 

H. C. 





INDIAN CORN. 


We have accounts reaching us in every direction, of 
the abundant and excellent crops of Indian corn raised 


the last year in every part of the State. Some of our | 


friends we think must feel a little conscience-smitten 
when they remember what they said last year in dispar- 
agement of the corn crop, with what disdain they spoke 
of it, and how many ‘of them pretended that it was time 
to give itup. Fifty, sixty, eighty bushels are not uncoin- 


mon in various parts of the State; and some we believe | 


have reached a hundred 
highly favorable to the crop; but many other seasons 
have been, and we have reason tv believe and hope, will 
be, as favorable. Let us review now some wholesome 
truths respecting this crop. 

First, then, it is as certain a crop as can be cultivated. 





years; and then the failure was not universal; but innu- | 
merable farmers in the State in favorable locations and 
with early and selected varieties, obtained their usual 


It has failed among us but twice for the last twentytwo | are to be expected. The love of power, the ambition of 


distinction, and the greedy desire of the emoluments of 
oflice are probably as strong and prevalent with one party 
as another. ‘The imputation of corrupt motives to indi- 


The season, to be sure, was | 


crops, 





| We believe there is nothing produced, waich, of equal 
weight, will make more milk, bread, beef, mutton, pork ; 
lor that can be cooked in a greater variety of agrceable 


| forms ; or that furnishes more healthful and nutritious 


| backward ; and therefore we despair of the return of the 
| blessed days of the good old Indian bannocks, on which 


las fair children and as bright and healthy and happy and 


| fine finest supertine Genesee best brand, mixed up with 


| ae much alum as the best Parisian baker knows how to 


put with it, and doubled and twisted and braided accord- 
ing to the perfection of his art; and about as substantial 


as a good slice of soap suds, well beat up. 


Thirdly, We believe that, excepting the fancy crops, 

| broom-corn, beet-sugar, silk,and small fruits, no crop can 
be raised to greater profit 

fully satisfy us that with labor at one dollar per day, the 


| fodder of an acre of Indian corn well cured, and twenty- 


five bushels of corn at the average price will pay for the 


cul.ivation of an acre, including labor, manure, rent of 


| land and gathering, and such cultivation may be ordina- 
| rily expected to yield fifty to sixty bushels of corn, and 
|} more under favorable circumstances. From twentytive 
| to thirtyfive bushels of Indian corn may be ordinarily 


corn in Massachusetts under good husbandry; and we 
believe as much as we live, that in most cases this return 


| considered perhaps a high valuation. 
We might say much more on this subject; but this we 


H. C. 


shall reserve for another time and place. 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


We propose during the sessions of Congress and the 


Legislature of the Commonwealth, to give our readers 
some sketch of such public measures and passing events 
las are of general interest and importance. Whatever 
‘may be our own private predilections or opinions, we 
shall consider it as inconsistent with the character of the 


| New England Farmer to express them in any doubtful or | 


questionable matter through its columns; and our sole 
aim will be to give a candid and authentic statement of 
facts. We have been requested to do this by readers, 
| who were gratified with the summaries of the last winter ; 
and while steering among the hos‘ile fleets of adminis- 
tration and opposition, of banks and no banks, of aboli- 


can be made out of the alphabet, we shall regard our- 


a white flag. 
Congress assembled on Monday the 3d inst.; and the 


Secondly, there is no product that is more valuable ; 
and that will yield more nutritious food for man and beast 
than this crop. There is no product of more general use; 
none which the offal itself is more valuable. There is 
no one more permanent in its value. We have in our 
possession an ear of coin produced in the year 1806, as 
sound as on the day when it was gathered in the field. 


sustenance. It is said of revolutions that they never go 


intelligent men and women have been raised as were 
ever made out of good Dr Alcott’s cold buck-wheat flap- 
| jacks, or Dr Graham's saw-dust spunge cakes; or your very 


Pretty extended inquiries 


calculated upon then as the net profit upon an acre of it 


might be much increased. Fifty dollars an acre for land | 
‘through the State, which would produce this would be | 


tionism and anti-abolitionism, and as many other isms as | 


selves only as a humble news-boat and sail always under 


message was delivered on. Tuesday. It justly portrays 
a condition of national prosperity, which even the most 


viduals and to parties is one of the deepest of slanders ; 
and always congenial to minds conscious of their own 
corruption and venality. Undoubtedly the motives of 
men are often corrupt and wholly venal ; but there is one 
consideration, which intelligent and candid minds will 
not lose sight of in making up their judgment, that it is 
as much the interest of men in power to govern well as 
it is of those subject to the power to be well governed ; 
and that at least in all questionable cases, it is but matter 
of common justice to presume upon good rather than cor- 
rupt designs. Embarked in the same ship, we must sink 
or swim together ; and the engineer among the machinery 
is likely to be the first victim of his own folly, or neglect, 
or misconduct. 

No measures of great importance will be under way 
until after the appointment of the several committees. 
Mr Adams has brought forward the project of a law to 





prevent duelling in the District of Columbia; and a string 
of resolutions censuring the conduct of the Minister at 


the Court of St James, in his challenge of Mr O’Connel, 
the Irish member of Parliament. 

In Congress the last week little has been done excepting 
the passage of resolutions on the subject of slavery and 
abolition. These resolutions deny the right of Congress 
to legislate on the subject in the States, Territories, or 
even in the District of Columbia; and require that all 
petitions, resolutions, motions, or memorials in regard to 
slavery shall be laid on the table without being either 
read or referred. This being “laid on the table” is a 
process of inhumation somewhat like being buried alive 





without benefit of clergy. It certainly does not seem to 
be regular christian burial. Whether such bodies could 
| be resuscitated, if perchance they should be exhumed, 
jremains to be seen, Perhaps some of the gentlemen ef 
the “ Humane Society’’ may one day try their hands at 
The resolutions in the case were passed by large 


majorities. 


Pennsytvania. Affairs at Harrisburg remain in asnarl. 
How the tangled web will be unravelled does not appear. 
The presence of the military has very much cooled the 
fierceness of the belligerents ; and the adverse parties in 
passing put their elbows in, and take off their hats to 
}each other. The Senate is organized, but there are two 
| Houses of Representatives in session; and the Senate 
iseems as yet undetermined to which it shall offer its 
‘hand. Political bigamy, in Pennsylvania, we suppose, 
‘is no more Inwful than in private life; and in our next 
we shall probably have the pleasure to announce the 
selection, and, we hope, auspicious celebration of the 


nuptials. I. C. 





| Rotiimxe Rings, or Four and Twenty Chapters, is the 
‘title of a new publication of 266 duodecimo pages, which 
| has been laid upon our table. ‘The chapters’ of this 
| little work have been written to illustrate in an open, fa- 
miliar manner, the comparative happiness of a life passed 
in rural scenes and employments, and in the practice of 
| virtuous deeds, over that enjoyed in the seenes of high 
i fashionable dissipation, or in low debasing life. We 
| commend: the work to the perusal of our juvenile readers, 
| believing the scenes and characters the writer has aimed 
| to sketch will not fail to interest them. The scenes are 
| principally laid in New York and Brattleboro’, Vermont, 
and well calculated to amuse, as well as instruct, partic 


| ularly those who are engaged in agriculture, and fond of 


jaundiced eye of party must look upon with grateful and | rural life. The work is for sale by Crocker & Brewster, 
| patriotic pride. Difierences of opinion on all subjects , the publishers, and other booksellers in Boston. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospay, Dec. 17, 1838. | 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 625 Beef Cattle, 1500 Sheep, and 590 | 
About 125 Beef Cattle unsold. | 


Prices —Beef Cattle —Last week's priees were not 


} 
' 


Swine. 


supported, and we reduce our quotations. First qual- 


ity, $750 a S775. 
Third quality, $5 25 a $6 50. 


Sheep.—We quote lots at &2 25,6250, 82 75, $3 00 


Second quality, so 7 a =7 95. 


and 350. 
Swine.—Lots to peddle were sold at 6 for sows, and 7 


for barrows. At retail, 7 a 8 1-2. 








Tulips Ranunculnses. 4nemones, turteulas, Care. 
nations, Picotees, Pinks. anid Gerantuimsa. 


H GROOM of Walworth, near Lon lon Fnaland, hy an 
pointment Florist to Her Maiesty Queen Victoria. hegs re- 
spectfully to call the attention of his frien’s and the admir 
ers of flowers in America generally. to his extensive collectian 
of the above flowers, which from his having heen very sue- 
cessful in their cultivation this season he enn offer at very 
moderate prices. He would particularly recommend to those 

rsons ahout commencing the growth of the Tulip (which 
in England is hecoming very fashionable) the under eco'lec- 
tions in beds, as it is by far the cheapest mode of purchasing 
them. b } 

Tulips arranged in beds with their names 

First Class. 
A bed of 30rows containing 210 bulbs inc'uding several of 


the newest varieties, - ~ ° ~ ‘ ‘ £15 
A bed of 45 rows, - ‘ ‘ “ . ‘ - £21) 
A bed of 60 rows, a - - - - 25 guineas 
Second Class. y 
A bed of 30 rows including many fine sorts, - £10 | 
A’bed of 45 rows do ‘ © = £14 | 
A bed of 60 rows do - ‘ - £I7 10s 
Tulips not arranged. | 
100 Superfine sorts with their names from 7 7s to £13 
Superfine mixtures, from - - - 7s 6d to 2is! 
Ranunculuses. | 
100 Superfine sorts, with theirnames from £3 3s to £5 5s | 
Superfine mixtures, from - — - - 5s to 21s per 100 


Anemones. } 
100 Superfine sorts with their names, - . £3 10s | 
Superfine double mixtures from 10s 6d to 2is per 100 | 
Auriculas. 
25 Superfine sorts with their names, - - £3 13s 6d | 
Catalogues with the prices of the other articles may be 
had on application. 
Orders received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. t. eow. 











TULIPS, RANUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS. 

S. WALKER, of Rorbury, offers for sale in beds, or in | 
such quantities as may suit purchasers, from 1 to 2500 bulbs 
of choice Tulips. The bulbs were imported from Holland, 
France and England, to which yearly additions have and 
will continue to be made of the newest and choicest vari- 
eties. Persons wishing to purchase a bed of superb Tulips, 
will do well to make a selection for themselves when the | 
bulbs are in bloom, (about the ist of June.) The prices will 
conform to the quality of the flowers selected, but in no case | 
will the charge exceed the lowest market prices, in the coun- 
try where the bulbs were raised, and cheaper than the like 
quality can be imported. = 

Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rows, containing from 
210 to 700 bulbs, or by the dozen, 100 or 1000. 

Viola grandiflora—Pansy, or Heartsease. _ Upwards of 
2000 superb varieties will be exhibited and offered for sale, | 
when the Tulips are in bloom. 

Ranunculuses—fine mixtures, at from $2 to 85 per 100. 

Pinks—fine named varieties, from 25 cents to $1 each. | 

For particulars apply toS. WALKER, or to JOSEPH | 
BRECK & CO. eow | 


| 
| 
| 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

Constantly on hand in small quantities, at the lowest mar- 
ket price. Orders directed to Messrs Winship, Brighton, 
Mass. or left at N. E. Farmer Office, will receive immediate 
attention. The plants will be safely packed and forwarded 
to any part of the country. 

Dec. 19. 





FOR SALE. | 


A pair of large size dark red oxen, very handsome and 
well matched, and move quick ; valuable to any person who 
has considerable work. Also, a large size cow, white spot- 


ted, with short horns. Apply to A. J. Atten, Newton West 
Parish, or at 63 State St. 
Dec. 12, 1833. 


oston. 
2wis 


to use it, that the strength of a half grown hoy is suf 


| the earth as a manure. 


GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





Joseph Breck & Co. atthe New England 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market 
Street have tor sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and Stalk 
Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle, not before ap 
plied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power oe 

icient 
to work it very efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate pow2r, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has heen claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steara 


| power 


3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which 
they cut, require sharpening less often than those of any 
other straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and 

ut together very strongly. 
the complicated machines in general use, to get out of order. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIES, &c 
Nursery of William Kenrick. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees for 1838 is now ready, and will be sent 
to all who apply. It comprises a most exten- 
sive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 
Apples, Plams, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, 
C Roapbentes, Currants, Strawberries, Grape 
Vines, &c. The stock of Cherries and Feaches now ready 
is particularly large. Also, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Honeysuckles ; Pwonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 
ceous Flowering Plants. 

100 000 Morus Mutrticav.is are now offer 

Sy ed for sale; the trees genuine and 

fine, will be ready for delivery at the cities of Boston, New 

York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 

varying with the size, and the quantity which may be de- 
sired. Also, Broussa and other varieties. 

Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, wil! be secure- 
ly a for safe transportation to distant places, and all 
orders promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
Commission Store, No. 132 Water Street, New York, M.S. 
Pewe t, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the subscriber, Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston. 

August 1, 1833. WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Gooseberries, 








BONE MANURE. 


- The subscriber desires to inform his frieuds and the public 
that he has been in the Bone busmess more than ten years, 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 





NOTICE. 

A person now in the Nursery business, on a limited scale, 
who ine peculiar advantages for its extension, not possessed 
by any other individual in this country, wishes to connect 
himself with some person who can furnish a small capital 
sufficient to make the business hoth pleasant and profitable. 
Inquire at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Kov. 21, 1838. 


Agricultnral | 


It is therefore not so liable as | 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEERLY. 




















j FROM tT 
APPLes, : : harre! 175| 200 
Beans, white, Foreien bushel 175!) 200 
- - Domestic, . r j “ i 200 2 25 
Deer, mess, . . . s barre! . 17 00) 17 50 
No. 1 . . : j as 1450, 15 00 
prime, . ‘ , 7 Le i200 1250 
Breswax, (American) pound 28 34 
| Cueese, new milk, “ 3 10 
FreaATHERs, northern, geese, = 
| southern, geese, “ 37 45 
F.ax, (American) : «| 0 2 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal 325) 355 
Flour, Genesee, cash, it arrel | 910 9 25 
Kaltimore, Howard street, | ‘ 0 | $62 
Raltimeore, wharf, . : “ 1 8 540 
Alexandria, . ’ . - | r 
Rve, . : ; - : | “ 5 50 
Meat, Indian, in bbls “« | 400; 425 
| Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern flat, vellow, “ 95 96 
white, . « | o4 
tye. northern, “6 410; 112 
Barley, s P : « 100} 105 
Oats, northern, (prime) = 55 
| Hay, hest English, per ton of 2000 Ths, | 18 00 | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, | 14 00 | 16 00 
Howey Comps, Northern, pound 30 | 33 
Hops, Ist quality, “ 17 18 
2d quality, " 15 16 
L ARD, Peston, Ist sort, “6 13 | 
sewthern, Ist sort, . “6 12 | 13 
Leatues, Philadelphia city tannage, om 29 3 
do c untry do sad 25 | 27 
Baltimore city tannage, “ 26 28 
| do. dry hides, “ “4 | 25 
| New York red. light, HM “ 24 25 
| Boston, do. slaughter, " 23 24 
Boston dry hides, . “o | 21 23 
| Lim fr, best sort, cask du 90 
Macaeret, No. t, . ‘ : harrel | 12 25 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 lhs, cask - 3 50 
Pork, extra clear, ® barrel | 2500 26 00 
clear, . ° - - “ 24 00 | 24 50 
Mess, a ern « | 2200 | 24 00 
Seeps: Herd’s Grass, . z . |bushel| 263) 275 
Red Top, southern, e 80/ 100 
northern, “| i 
Hemp, . 3 . “« | 262) 300 
Flax, . ‘ . ° a“ 175) 187 
Red Clover, northern, pound 
Southern Clover, “ | P 
Soap, American, No. 1, “ 6 7 
= No. 2, ss 5 6 
TALLow, tried, ee 13! 14 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, . ‘ ‘ pr M.}| 300; 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 57 | 62 
American, full blood, washed, . 52; 65 
do. 3-4ths do. 6 47 | 50 
do. 1-2 do. * 42 45 
do. 1-4 and common, " 37} 40 
£_- ( Pulled superfine, . " “ 52} 5&5 
= 2 } No.1, ‘ zt ee “ 47\ 60 
EG}No.2, . Kb Ace “lg 30| 35 
z ™\No. 3, . , 6 fae 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, . pound 16| 17 





southern and western, . ~ | 14] 15 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ , . » ia il 
Pouttry, perlb., . ‘ ‘ oe a 10 14 

| Burrer, tub, ; ‘ , , ~ | a. ee 
lump, ‘os ° “ | 26] 28 
| Eces, . ‘ ‘ | dozen | 28 
| PoTAToEs, new, 5 ani barrel | 1 50 2 00 
| Ciper, . . “4 2 00 | 2 25 





— Ss Se 
FARM FOR SALE. 

A Farm situated in the southwesterly part of Townsend 
on the road leading from Townsend west village to Worces- 
ter. Said farm contains 110 acres of land divided into mow- 
| ing and pasturing, and a large share of wood and timber; a 
| one story house, with two front rooms, kitchen, buttery, and 
two bed rooms well finished ; parlor papered ; wood house ; 
well, under cover. forty feet barn, and shed, a large sheep 
house, fifteen by thirty feet, a large cooper shop, and another 
small house well finished, on the lower floor; a good aque- 
duct which comes into the barn yard, and a good orchard. 

The subscriber will sell a part or all, and give possession 
this fall or winter, or next spring. Those who wish to buy, 
will do well to call on the subscriber, who lives on the prem- 
ises, and look for themselves. ASA H,. ADAMS. 

Nov. 29, 1838. 
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THE IVY. 


Wuiy love the Ivy? hast theu seen, 

As winter's day fel] chill and drear, 
Its glossy role of richest green 

Hang graceful ’ mid the forest bare? 
Emblem of Hope, which still ean bless, 
When all around is comfortless. 


Why love the Ivy? take thy stand 
In grandeur’s desolated hall, 
And o’er the work of Time’s rude hand 
How decently its dark wreaths fall— 
Emblem of Pity’s mantle laid 
Over some wreck by sorrow made. 


Why love the ivy ? mark yon oak, 

Leafless and bleached by rain and wind, 
How Ivy leuds a sheltering cloak, 

Around its old limbs closely twined— 
Emblem of earthly comforts gone, 
And heaven’s own robe of peace put on. 


The star which lights life's dreariest waste, 
The balm which soothes its darkest woes, 
Aud life’s dim cheerless evening graced 
By the calm hope a Christian knows— 
These in their emblem joined approve 
The Ivy's claim on human love, 


DARBY AND THE RAM. 


*T was one of those days when the sun in its 
perpendicular altitude looks at two sides of the 
hedge at once—a lovely midsummer day—when 
nature was laughing till her sides ached, and mo- 
ther earth, in her gayest mood, was lavishing her 
promises and her similes to her often ungrateful 
children, the lambs were skipping to and fro within 
their enclosed pastures, and the cows, with grave 
and matron aspect, were lolling in the sun, and 
ruminating their already gathered repast—every- 
thing seemed happy except the Shepherd Darby. 

Poor fellow! A “green and yellow melancholy,” 
had settled on his manly cheek ; his grief he re- 
vealed not, but “concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud,” preyed upon his spirits ; he stalked about the 
field like a ghost, or leaned upon his crook in silent 
despair. 

Lord Applefield and Squire Buckthorn were riding 
past to dinner. “I wonder,” said his lordship to 
the squire, what can be the matter with my shep- 
herd Darby. He seems in a galloping consumption, 
and were I to lose him, I would not see his like 
again for many a long day. He is the most honest, 
steady, careful creature in the world, and never 
told a lie in his life.” 

“Never told a lie in his life! Good! Why, 
my lord, do you really believe such nonsense ?” 

“Decidedly I do. I know your opinion is not 
very favorable as to the moral character of our 
dependents, yet there are some among them not 
unworthy of trust.” 

They now advanced nearer, and his lordship 
held up his whip asa signal, and over bounded 
Darby. “Well, Darby, that shower we had last 
night, served the pastures.” 

“It did, my lord, and the cows will give a larger 
meal, and require milking earlier this evening, 
through means of it.” 

“Dardy, bring over my favorite ram, that this 
gentleman may see it.” 

“Yes, my lord. Hallo, Sweeper, away for Ball- 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 


| drink.” 


| worthy, 


face.” Ina few minutes the dog hunted the ram | 


up from the flock, 
” 


“That’s a clever turn, my 
said the squire, “here’s half a crown to 


“Thanks to your honor,” said Darby, “ but 
the worth of that in strong drink will serve me 
a year, and yet I will spend it in drink all in one 
night. 

“Explain this riddle, Darby.” 

“Why, sir, when I feel myself merry enough 
without it, where’s the use in taking it? That 
stream can slake my thirst as well. Yet, Pl! not 
| speak for others—many @ one there are, who must 
| have strong drink to give them false spirits. On 
| them will I spend it, to open their hearts, aud make 
| them forget their day’s toil.” 

“You are a worthy fellow, and a philosopher,” 
said Lord Applefield, with a look of triumph, as he 
and the squire rode off. “ What say you to my 
shepherd now ?” 

“A mighty plausible fellow, indeed! Yet proud 
as you are of him, my lord, I bet a score of sheep 
that before two days, I’]] make him tell you a bare- 
faced lie, out and out.” 

“ Done !” said his lordship; the wager was laid, 
and the squ're set out on his lie-making expedi- 
tion. 

He soon ascertained the cause of Darby’s mel- 
ancholy. There had been a quarrel between him 
and the girl of his heart, the lovely Cauthleen. 
Pride prevented a reconciliation, though both would 
have given the world to be in each other’s arms. 
To her the squire bent his steps, succeeded in 
drawing out the secret that she loved Darby a 
heart and a half, and then artfully upbraiding her 
with unkindness in neglecting the “ worthy young 
fellow,” who was dying with love for her, contrived 
to inveigle her, by a series of falsehoods, into a 
plan to get reconciled to Darby, and while in the 
height of his happiness, to coax the ram from him. 
It succeeded next day to admiration—and the 
laughing girl tripped home, leading the animal with 
a kerchief taken from her snowy bosom. 

Darby was now left to solitary reflection. The 
hour was rapidly approaching when his lordship 
usually took his round, and he would infallibly 
miss his favorite ram—what was to be done? To 
tell a lie appeared to his honest mind, the very es- 
sence of degradation—to equivocate was meanness 
execrable—yet an excuse must be had! <A sudden 
thought seized hin—he resolved to see how a lie 
would look before he told it; and planting his 
crook in the field, and placing his hat on it, in or- 
der to personate himself, he retired to a distance, 
and in the character of his lordship, hailed the 
effigy as follows: 

“Good morrow, Darby.” 

“Good morrow, my lord.” 

“ How are the flocks to-day, Darby ?” 

“ Pretty fair, my lord ?” 

“Darby,” I don’t see my favorite ram—where is 
he ?” 

“Oh, my lord, he—he—he,”’ 

“ He what, Darby ?” 

“He was drown-ed—my—nmy lord !” 

“ Darby, if I did not know your general charac- 
ter for carefulness, I should feel exceedingly an- 
noyed, but I presume it was an accident. Send 
the fat and hide up to the castle.” 

«That won’t do!” murmured Darby, slowly turn- 
ing away. He resolved to try it again. 

“Good morrow, Darby.” 

“Good morrow, my lord.” 





j 
| 





« Are the flocks wel! to-day, Darby *” 

“ Bravely, my lord.” 

« And my ram, Darby, where is he ?” 

“ My lord, he—he—.” 

“Is there anything wrong? ‘Tell me at once.” 

“He was sto—len, my—lord.” 

“Stolen! stolen! I saw him this morning as I 
was riding past! When was he stolen ?” 

“That won't do either,” exclaimed the poor shep- 
herd, as Ne turned away the second time. “ Cruel, 
cruel Cauthleen !” 

Something seemed to whisper to him, “ Try if 
perhaps the truth will do!” Fresh courage ani- 
mated his desponding mind, and wheeling about he 
recommenced the colloquy, and on coming to the 
usual interrogation, “ Where’s the ram,” he dropped 
on his knees, and exclaimed, “ Oh, my lord, I had 
a falling out with my sweetheart, and she would 
not make it up with me unless [ mace a present of 
your lordship’s favorite ram. Discharge me, my 
lord, do with me what you please, but I could not 
bring myself to tell your lordship a lie !” 

“That will do!’ shouted Darby, springing from 
his knees, and walking up and down with a feeling 
of honest exultation. He had scarcely time to 
compose himself, when his lordship and the squire 
appeared. Darby, on the usual interrogation being 
put, dropped on his knees and told “ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;” and in- 
stead of seeing a frown gathering on his lordship’s 
countenance, he beheld him turn with a look of 
triumph towards the squire, while he exclaimed, 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God !” 

The readers are informed, in conclusion, that the 
squire’s forfeted sheep were given to Cauthleen as 
a dower, and in taking the*hand of her shepherd, 
she promised never again to put his truth and con- 
stancy to so severe a trial. 


Doruam Cattie.—The Lexington Intelligen- 
ner of the 14th September says, there have been 
two sales of short horn Durham cattle in the neigh- 
borhood, being the stock of Maslin and Samuel 
Smith, Esqrs. At the sale of the latter, a cow and 
sucking calf sold for $2,100. Another at $1,350 
—others at $1,100, $1,000, &c. The whole stock 
of Samuel Smith sold for between $20,000 and 
$30,000. 





Bert Svuear.—Preparations are making to man- 
ufacture beet sugar in Northampton, the coming 
season. In Northampton, about 12 acres are under 
cultivation, which will average 15 to 20 tons the 
acre, but when better understood, a larger crop may 
be expected. In French Flanders an average crop 
is 15 tons to the acre, but 30 tons are often pro- 
duced ; and in that country, it is said, that even 
among the poorer classes, no other than refined 
sugar is used. In Prussia the average crop is 16 
tons to the acre, but in England, it is 30 tons, and 
a first rate crop 50 tons to the acre. 
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